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AMONG THE SPLINTERED TREES OF GUAM ISLAND, MARIANAS, A GROUP OF MARINES ARE 
LED IN WORSHIP BY SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAIN WILLIAM H. McCORKLE 


The churches are asking: What kind of program must be offered men like these (and a far larger number 
who did not pause for worship) when they come back home? What adjustments in its life and 
thought will be required if the church is to challenge the powers of such men? 
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HOW TO TREAT A SOLDIER USE OUR CHAPLAINS! 
By Luther D. Miller By Marshall W. Doggett, Jr. 
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Letters to the Editors 


Readers Favor Peacetime Conscription; Pacifist On “Better Way” 





Accepts Generals’ Judgment 
Sirs: 

As the wife of an officer fighting in 
the Philippines I want to register my con- 
viction that our sons should be better 
prepared than their fathers were to defend 
themselves and their country should an- 
other war come upon us in spite of our 
best efforts to preserve the peace. Such 
training is our best assurance that they 
will return to us again. I hope with all 
my heart that our boys may never again 
be forced to go into battle, but if they 
must I want them to have a fighting 
chance to survive. 

What we need in the way of prepared- 
ness is a subject upon which I would 
prefer to accept the judgment of General 
Marshall and General Eisenhower rather 
than that of Dr. Sikes or Hanson Baldwin. 
I think they have justified our confidence 
that they know how to provide for our 
defense and in an American and demo- 
cratic way. 

Personally I resent the implication in Dr. 
Sikes’ articles (June 25, July 2) that mili- 
tary training would make our men less 
democratic, less resourceful, less Ameri- 
can or less Christian. In suggesting that 
he defames over ten million boys now in 
our armed forces who have had not one 
but many years of training and service. 
I know these men, and it is silly to say 
that they are regimented, demoralized or 
militarized. 

Incidentally, a lot of us would not be 
very fond of the suggestion of Dr. Sikes 
that the men now serving in the army 
should constitute our reserve in case of 
future trouble. We think they have more 
than done their share. They should come 
home and stay home and let the young 
men of the future be trained to do their 
part with the same devotion that their 
elders have shown. 

MARIE (Mrs. Arthur) HENDERSON. 

Washington, D. C. 


Answer is Federal Union 
Sirs: 

I have read with interest the two 
articles on Universal Military Training by 
Walter W. Sikes. 

The people of the United States are 
wasting their energies in fighting such a 
bill. With the world in its present state, 
and the indications for the future that 
Russia and other countrigs are going to 
maintain large standing armies, it would 
seem to me essential that we do some- 
thing to keep up our end, and I would 
prefer such universal training to the main- 
tenamce of a large force of professional 
soldiers. From the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter it is evident that 
we must have forces available at short 
notice if we are to live up to our com- 
mitments to that organization. 

How much better for those who truly 
and ardently want peace to expend their 
energies in trying to attain some form 
of international organization that could 
build peace without such military might. 

History proves that when sov- 
ereignty is invested in the nation, wars 
inevitably result to protect that sov- 
ereignty. When sovereignty is invested 
in the individual, wars can become few 
or in time be eliminated entirely. 

When our thirteen colonies banded to- 
gether in a League of Friendship after 
the Revolutionary War, they immediately 
became involved in conflicts between the 
states. After the adoption of our 
present constitution, in 1787, where the 
individual was declared the true. sov- 
ereign 


power, and true representative 


government was set up between the 
states, an era of internal peace was es- 
tablished that has been broken only once 
in 165 years. 

We in Federal Union believe that this 
same principle can be applied to nations 
today, particularly to those who have 
similar political experiences and the same 
respect for the Bill of Rights. By the 
creation of a real federal union between 
the countries of the world we can apply 
law to our disputes, instead of foree, and 
eventually really eliminate war. This is 
your answer to the problem of universal 
military training. 

MARGRETTA S. AUSTIN, 
Executive Director. 
Federal Union, Ine. 
Washington, D. C. 


COs Still Follow ‘‘Better Way’’ 
Sirs: 

1. We need to re-examine the content of 
the words “war” and “peace.” War never 
begins with the firing of a gun. The 
Treaty of Versailles and lend-lease were 
techniques of war, or of peace. es 
Keparations and occupations are the tech- 
niques of war, or of peace. . . . Par- 
ticipating in the killing phase of every 
war which comes along but objecting to 
peacetime conscription may only be self- 
deception in need of depth psychoanalysis. 
jeing openly honest with ourselves by 
bringing into the conscious and overt, 
peacetime conscription could have _ its 
value as we remember the words of Jesus 
to James and John: “Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of.” 

2. Christians may well supPport the 
humanitarians in objecting to peacetime 
conscription. 

3. Having peacetime conscription or not 
having it in our social order makes no 
essential difference as to the Kingdom of 
God. In the Kingdom of God this evil of 
mass killing (or murder, if one prefers) 
has no room. P 

1. Peacetime conscription may well be 
the touchstone by which churchmember 
Christians will be forced continuously to 
make the decision: to continue to have the 
war spirit or not to have it. It is as- 
sumed that conscientious objectors will 
continue to have the right to follow “the 
better way.” .Peacetime conscription 
might make a group of “better Chris- 
tians.” 

5. The church (or denomination) with 
only three or four known conscientious 
objectors registered with draft boards and 
having all the while church schools with 
compulsory (or quasi-compulsory) mili- 
tary training as a part of the church's 
curriculum for its youth has small ground 
on which to object to “peace’’-time com- 
pulsory military training by the Sfate. 
The “brass hats” in Washington, London, 
et cetera, know how we Christians can 
talk out of the corner of our mouths and 
they act accordingly. The Southern Pres- 
byterian Church and the Episcopal Church 
might well clean their own houses before 
objecting to the government's doing what 
they themselves insist on doing in their 
“private homes.” 

HENRY V. LOFQUIST, SR. 

Mission of the Good Samaritan, 

Asheville, N. C. 


Wants All Sides 
Sirs: 

It would be a splendid idea for THE 
OUTLOOK to present to its readers a fair 
discussion of the pros and cons of uni- 
versal military training since the sub- 
ject is vital to every home in our land, 


but it is most unfortunate for a church 
paper to purport to do this while in fact 
it is printing an ex parte argument in 
opposition to the measure without giving 
the proponents of the proposition the same 
opportunity. The very fact that Dr. Sikes 
is a pacificist by conviction would make it 
impossible for him to consider the ques- 
tion without a very natural prejudice. One 
might as well expect a Roman Catholic 
priest to write an unbiased essay on the 
Reformation. . 

It is equally disingenuous to suggest 
to your readers that “those who wish to 
keep informed as to the progress of this 
legislation and of the discussions regard- 
ing it may write asking to be placed on 
the mailing list of Conscription News” 
since the bulletin referred to is published 
and distributed by the active and in- 
fluential lobby maintained in Washing- 
ton by various pacifistic organizations. 

More important to me than the ques- 
tion of military training, per se, is the 
question of the means employed by our 
church publications to inform their 
readers on vital but controversial national 
issues. They can render a great service 
if they scrupulously seek to be a public 
forum presenting in a democratic fashion 
both sides of a question trusting in the 
good judgment of Christian Americans to 
form their own independent opinion. They 
will lose their influence if they lay them- 
selves open to the suspicion that the pur- 
pose of their presentation is not education 
but indoctrination. 

RUSSELL CGC. STROUP, 
Chaplain (Major). 
Washington, D. C. 


@eEDITORS’ NOTE—Chaplain Stroup, 
now a major with special duties under the 
Assistant Secretary of War, has been able 
to keep in close touch with the legis- 
lation looking toward peacetime conscrip- 
tion. However, in his letter, he is in 
serious error on some points: (1) The 
columns of this paper are not closed either 
to proponents or opponents of conscrip- 
tion; the discussions by Dr. Sikes were 
only the opening of what was expected 
to be a full and frank discussion; (2) 
“Conscription News” was mentioned as a 
source of information because it is the 
only one we know. Though published 
under auspices of the Friends denomina- 
tion it nevertheless gives important infor- 
mation on all sides of the legislation. We 
shall be glad to list other sources if we 
are informed of them. One such source 
might be members of the national con- 
gress who could provide full reports of 
the recent hearings before the Woodrum 
committee. Our introduction to Dr. Sikes’ 
articles should have carried the protec- 
tive phrase: “He discusses, as well as we 
have seen discussed, the arguments for 
and against the proposal—AS HE SEES 
THEM.” The only editorial position which 
this paper takes with regard to the mat- 
ter thus far is to urge that legislation 
be deferred until military needs, in the 
light of any world organization, are more 
adequately ascertainable. 

Discussion of the subject pro and con 
is entirely in order. Letters should be held 
under the usual 300-word limit; the more 
concise, the better. Say it in 50 or 100 
words if possible. 


Enthusiast 
Sirs: 
It's a great magazine! 
J. R. EDWARDS. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
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July 22nd Set For 


Churches’ Emphasis 


On Nations’ Charter 
Leaders Urge Explanation and 


Discussion at Sunday Services 


Reporting at the request of Stuart R. 
Oglesby, chairman of the Assembly’s 
permanent committee on social and 
moral welfare which was designated by 
the 1945 General Assembly to act as a 
committee on a Christian Peace, J. Mc- 
Dowell Richards, Columbia Seminary 
president and member of the Federal 
Council’s executive committee, has 
issued a statement calling the atten- 
tion of Southern Presbyterians to the 
request that Sunday, July 22, be ob- 
served as a day of special emphasis upon 
the charter of the United Nations. 

As a member of the committee on so- 
cial and moral welfare, Dr. Richards 
expresses the hope that the day ‘‘will 
be widely observed by the churches of 
our our Assembly,’”’ and that prayer 
will be offered for the senate of the 
United States, that it may be divinely 
guided in its deliberations and its de- 
cisions, 

The Federal Council has expressed 
the hope that its own statement ap- 
praising the charter might be read and 
that opportunities for discussion might 
be provided during the day. Dr. Rich- 
ards urges that this be done. 


Praise Dulles’ Contribution 


In telling of the report of John Fos- 
ter Dulles to the recent meeting of the 
council’s executive committee, Dr. Rich- 
ards spoke of Mr. Dulles as playing ‘“‘a 
highly important role in solving many 
difficult problems and on several occa- 
sions the San Franisco papers referred 
to him as ‘the crisis-buster.’’ Mr. 
Dulles has served for several years as 
chairman of the commission on a just 
and durable peace, resigning during the 
San Francisco conference in order to be 
an adviser to the American delega- 
tion, 

According to Dr. Richards, Mr. Dulles 
said he could not explain the degree 
of agreement reached on the charter ex- 
cept in the belief that this success came 
as a direct answer to the special prayers 
offered for the conference in so many 
churches. 

The council's statement was summar- 
ized in these columns last week and 
copies of it are being mailed to pas- 





List Chaplains’ Casualties 


Washington, D. C. (RNS).—Fifty- 
two army chaplains have been killed 
in battle or have died of wounds during 
World War II, it was reported here by 
Brig. General Luther D. Miller, acting 
Chief of Army Chaplains. Non-battle 
casualties total 52 also. 

In addition, 34 chaplains are listed 
as detained by the enemy, and 180 have 
been wounded in action. Three chap- 
lains died of disease while detained by 
the enemy. 

General Miller reported that 754 
decorations had been awarded 602 chap- 
lains, 





tors throughout the nation. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Federal 
Council president, urging the proper ob- 
servance of July 22, or the earliest Sun- 
day thereafter, declares, “It is for the 
peoples and their governments now to 
decide whether to accept the charter 
with the possibility of peace, or to re- 
ject it with the practical certainty of 
a new and more terrible war. Chris- 
tians as citizens should urge in every 
appropriate way that our government 
accept without delay its full responsi- 
bility within the new United Nations.” 


Southern Baptist Peace Committee 
Urges Speedy Charter Ratification 

Waco, Texas (RNS) .—Immediate 
ratification by the U. S. of the United 
Nations Charter was urged by the South- 
ern Baptist Convention’s Committee on 
World Peace in a statement issued by 
J. M. Dawson, committee chairman and 
pastor of First Baptist Church here. 

“While not contending the charter is 
perfect,’’ the committee said, ‘‘we never- 
theless strongly insist that it commends 
itself on the whole to the Christian 
conscience and warrants our firmest 
support. Particularly is its statement 
of humanitarian aims in the preamble 
to be approved. We note with satisfac- 
tion what it proclaims there in respect 
to human rights and freedoms, explic- 
itly specifying no discrimination against 
any on grounds of reiigion.. 

“We hail also the provision for estab- 
lishing a commission on human rights, 
which may adopt a bill of rights that 
may express a more definitive statement 
on matters, such as religious liberty.” 

The statement admonished that “for 
the present we should maintain the 
spirit of patience in respect to tensions 
between the nations, especially the great 
powers or between these and the smaller 
nations. It must be recognized that the 


Council Statement 


Stresses Unity of 
All Men Under God 


Denounces Race Discrimination 
Within Church ; Seeks ‘‘Community’’ 


New York (RNS).—Race discrimina- 
tion within the church was denounced 
by the Federal Council of Churches in 
a statement prepared by its Commission 
on the Church and Minority Peoples. 

The message, approved at a meeting 
of the council’s executive committee, de- 
scribed ‘‘the church in its true nature” 
as ‘‘the divine community of all faithful 
people under one Lord transcending di- 
visions of race, nationality, or economic 
class.” It declared that ‘it is, there- 
fore, a first responsibility of the church 
to demonstrate within its own fellow- 
ship the reality of community as God 
intended it.’ 

“In God all men are brothers,” the 
commission said, ‘“‘regardless of the ac- 
cidents of antecedents, entitled to equal 
and unsegregated opportunity for self- 
development without distinction either 
in law or fact on account of race or na- 
tionality.” 

Asserting that “differences enrich and 
do not divide the body of society,” it 
warned that ‘‘if one member, one group, 
one nation, one race, suffers from in- 
justice or discrimination, sooner or later 
all the members suffer with it, and such 
suffering is judgment on man’s pride 
and irresponsibility.” 

The message is the first part of a 
more complete statement based on the 
commission’s findings. Parts 2 and 3, 
which will be submitted to the Federal 
Council’s executive committee for ap- 
proval in the fall, will deal with the 
policies and practices of the church 
with respect to minority peoples, and 
will suggest procedures for individual 
Christians, local churches, councils of 
churches, and denominations. 





surest guarantee of success will be the 
people’s will to peace, without which 
all political machinery, economic mea- 
sures and even military force must fail. 
“Toward this end we must seek to 
the utmost to develop a fuller, better 
international morality. Christian 
believers in all countries, forming a 
planet engirdling fellowship, can lend 
the mightiest possible influence toward 
the creation of a morality which will 
sustain a cooperative world order.” 
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The Church and the Returning Soldier 


By ERIC 8. LOVEDAY* 


HE WAR IS coming to its end. That much we know. 
How late or soon that will be we do not know. How 
many aud complex the problems of peace and re- 

construction we imagine and guess. To the solution of those 
problems, to the effective direction of spiritual power, to 
the manifold service of the men who will return from the 
battlefields, what is the best service that the church can 
render? 

Here is a realm in which there are no experts. Here is 
a subject that lies shadowed in the great and growing 
failures of past days. We can call in no authority. Each 
of us is to act, each of us is to plan, each of us is to sug- 
gest. 

It is a fact that in the last twenty-five years the church, 
its worship, its faith, its life and authority has meant less 
and less to more and more people. Not many weeks ago 
a bishop wrote to The Times to say: ‘‘Even today, where 
there is this spirit and understanding of public worship in 
a church, men and women of faith, especially young men and 
women, fill that church.” 

That is not true. We all know of good men, working 
themselves to the limit of their strength and conducting the 
worship of God in beauty and simplicity, whose churches 
are more than half empty. And all this is worth saying only 
because we shall fail a world again unless the consciousness 
of the grim tale of defection haunts us from the beginning. 

The church is as truly on trial at this hour as she has a 
supreme opportunity. There are always those who remind 
us .. . that, however long the trial or severe the sentence, 
it can never be a sentence of death since the spirit of the 
living God inspires the Church of God that cannot die. But 
what is certainly on trial is how she shall live. She may 
live in power and prophecy, calling to her service fine minds 
and spirits and leavening the life of the community, or it can 
be as an old man with the fires dying in an unvisited house 
filled with the recollections of the glorious days that were. 

Turn where you will, ask what you will, that is the choice. 
Will the men come back to the worship and the life of the 
church? Some certainly will. But we have not had these 
men in the church for years. There is the possibility, and 
there is the past. 

Will the voice of the church be raised and heeded when 
it speaks peace to the nations and calls them one family in 
the Lord? Is it heeded now or does a bewildered world look 
at a divided church and say, ‘Physician heal thyself.” . 
There is the possibility, and there is the past. 

Are men going to listen to the word of reconciliation 
from a church that was not very vocal in the bleak days 
of unemployment and its havoc in the bodies, minds and 
spirits of millions of God’s children? There is the possi- 
bility, and there is the past. 


If the Church Has Served— 


Whatever may be our ideas or plans for the future: 
whether we hope little or much, the past is there condi- 
tioning our prospects. The church and parish, for instance, 
which has, through these war years, kept its interest and 
concern in the serving men and women and in their relatives 
at home will begin with an immense advantage. The church 
that has not will feel the judgment of the past. 

But the recognition of our past failures and mistakes 
strikes deeper than this. For years we have not had these 
men in the churches. Neither ordination nor membership of 
the church has appealed to them. 

There are those who are insistent that there is in the 
forces a revival of religion. That will need sifting. Is it or 
is it not something deeper and more permanent than that 
ancient experience of men whenever they are cast together 





*Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London. This article, 
provided by the British Information Services, is a conden- 
sation from ‘“‘The Spiritual Issues of the War.”’ 


in the face of the desert and death? In these conditions 
men habitually think of God, and discuss religion very 
eagerly, as indeed it was more discussed and debated in 
more unlikely places before 1939 than probably ever before 
in our history. And at the same time more people did not 
go to church. They would listen to you in the open air, in 
private houses, in factory canteens and in the various re- 
ligious broadcasts, but they just would not associate them- 
selves with the organized life of the church. 

We stand as a church in grave danger of facing this 
coming time by the long tried system of clubs, guilds, and 
the rest. They will meet part of the problem then as they 
met it before. But . the world does these things much 
better. The great heartbreak of a working parson’s life is 
the discovery that, at a certain age and often in certain 
circumstances (particularly when he falls in love), men 
grown up in church life, leave it: first the boys’ club, then 
the young men’s class and communicants’ guild is not strong 
enough to hold him. He disappears, and after some time 
next appears to arrange for his marriage. 

To ask why and to search in travail of soul for an an- 
swer is to render great service to the church at this time. 
It is equally wise to heed the cry that has gone up for a 
long time, ‘‘Your services are out of date, or meaningless, or 
ugly.”’ And the results prove how pointless it is to talk 
about the beauty of the language of the Prayer Book when 
the stranger quite often cannot hear what is being said at 
all. 

In these and many other matters all the evidence points 
to the fact that we are answering questions that nobody 
is asking. 


What He Is Like 


What are the questions that men ask? What kind of 
a person is the returning soldier? 

Of all the possible answers, I want to suggest three. 
First, that he is someone with a cause. He is somebody 
who has been praised and prayed for: he has been assured 
by Prime Ministers, by Archbishops and Bishops and his 
own vicar that he went through the sufferings of this war 
so that a better, richer, more Christian world would emerge. 
The church that will have dealings with this man must 
honor that pledge. We said it—he did not. The returning 
soldier will demand a prophetic church, a brave, unflagging 
witness to those things that are easy to pronounce and 
costly to implement. 

The returning soldier in our midst will be as great a 
judgment on our society as ever the Nazis were on the 
channel coast. There must be no more discreet silence on 
the issues which most intimately affect him—his home, 
his work, his conditions, wages and security. And it must 
involve more than the parson’s speech. It must be a wit- 
ness shared by every church member, involving their voice, 
their vote and their pocket. In the name of God, we said 
that these men saved us. We must save them from every 
system or sectional interest that would. destroy them and 
our declared intentions. This sword will pierce parochial 
life. It will divide. In the hour of this man’s need, people 
who have made their communion regularly are going to 
show what it means. The sympathy and energy of such 
must be absolutely at the disposal of anyone who, by no 
fault of his own, finds himself penalized in life. Such peo- 
ple were always Christ’s first care. What is the measure of 
conversion of our church membership at this point? 

And he will be a man with a concern. There will un- 
doubtedly be those who come back to forget it all and set- 
tle down to a private, undisturbed life. And many will come 
to continue their broken plans, to enter Parliament, to be 
ordained, to qualify in one of the professions. 

But over and above these, many, I believe, will want to 
put into practice that service of the community of which 
they have thought in long years away from their home. 
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He will demand a witnessing church. One of the things 
the church must relearn is what it means by ‘‘the ministry 
of the laity.”” What it means now is that, at the end of 
the process, the layman has been changed into a part-time 
clergyman—the height of the calling a lay readership with 
his time and interests absorbed within the church group. 
We need such a ministry that turns out a real layman at the 
other end. The church must stand behind the returning sol- 
dier with training, direction and encouragement for all his 
dreams of a decent society. 


Challenges Educational Program 


The master key to this problem, I believe, is the meeting 
of this man on the level of his thought. For the third 
thing that will be true about him is that he will be a man 
with many questions. The church to which he will return 
must be a teaching church, and in this context before she 
begins to teach she must learn to listen and understand 
and appreciate. 

Now, the statement that the church must teach is a com- 
monplace. . But it is not commonplace to insist, when 
we contemplate the returning soldier, that the church must 
sit humbly and listen. I think we must be willing to ex- 
pose ourselves, our creed and the whole ecclesiastical system 
to the most searching examination. We need fear nothing: 
the gospel will not suffer. It will then be revealed whether 
we are of such ability and honesty, indeed of such faith, 
as to commend the gospel in an age ignorant of one-half 
of it and skeptical of the other half. Nothing will be lost 
to God’s glory if we receive these men on their own terms— 
any subject, any time, anywhere. Everything will be lost 
if there is the smallest encouragement to think or fear that 
there is much we do not believe and much we will not dis- 
cuss. Never has the church so needed an educated minis- 
try. 

We really must repent of the sin of the closed mind. 
We really must believe that the spirit which is Holy will 
lead us into truth, and not suggest obstinately that He has 
already done so. : 

I have suggested already that the forms of our worship 
will not escape this judgment. Neither should they. 

Let there be no affront to taste and intelligence there. Let 
the word proclaimed in the pulpit be gladly defended in the 
discussion afterwards. Marry teaching and learning and 
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let the union be blessed in conduct proceeding from both, 
conduct private and public, devotion and local government, 
prayers and pamphlets. But, above all, begin where these 
men are in thought and language. So often we try tc begin 
where we think they are. Seek their ends with them, for 
if they be righteous they will be the ends of the church, too. 
Write education large over the church. It will mean that 
we must spend less time with the regular members and 
far more in new company. But the church desperately needs 
the tonic of a new type of person. She needs more variety. 


Some Plans to Be Tried 


All this is, of necessity, general. No one plan will serve 
every parish. But some such possibilities as these may 
be worth examining in detail. 

(1) Plan nothing detailed in advance. Begin now with 
the teaching of those elected to work and advise the in- 
cumbent. See that the local church is willing and able to 
try any plan if it is seriously suggested. Make a rule that 
all failure must be due to lack of cooperation outside the 
church, never inside. 

(2) At the earliest opportunity meet the returning sol- 
diers and ask for their ideas. Let the syllabus be born 
then—whether clubs, guilds, clinics or discussion groups. 

(3) Get to know the wives of serving men now. There 
may be a great opportunity if trust is established there. 

(4) Use the problems to make friends of the people 
who can solve them, the town clerk, the housing officer, 
owners and shop stewards. Invite them to a regular meet- 


ing of a cabinet. Invite all ministers who will join. Work 
together. 
(5) Remember the local doctor and psychologist. Gear- 


ing down to peace life from a Spitfire is going to do bitter 
things to some men. 

The men who could have supplied the youth and leader- 
ship, the vision and energy will not come back. We lesser 
people who will be left must face the startling problems of 
the world without them. At least let nothing, be it of 
custom or prejudice, of blindness or cowardice, prevent us 
from one real, great effort to commend the faith of Christ 
to those who shall remain. In the faith of the continual 
leading of the Spirit into light and truth let us, in this dark 
hour, hear what the Spirit saith to the church. 


How to Treat a Soldier 


By LUTHER D. MILLER* 


UR FIGHTING MEN are returning to civilian life. 
QO They have served honorably; they answered when 
their country called; went where they were sent; 
stayed where they were put; and did what they were told 
to do. The public is asking the question, ‘“‘What shall we 
do with and for the veteran?’’ One prominent factor in 
this inclusive question is the emotional, mental, and physical 
conditions of the returning veteran. The approach to this 
question is warped when one thinks primarily of the veteran 
as a problem. 

Wherever the veteran has been fighting there is no doubt 
that he will be returning from experiences which have af- 
fected his mind and feelings, and his outlook on life will 
probably be altered by what he has seen, suffered, and 
done. But, to take the attitude that consideration of the 
veteran should be based on regarding him as a problem is 
to make a bad beginning. 

A better start is to regard the soldier as normal. The 
twenty-year-old lad who has been away from home a couple 
of years and wears a Purple Heart for a sacrifice in combat is 
not the carefree boy he was, but certainly he can be con- 
sidered a normal man. Exposure to danger and the assump- 





*Brig.-Gen. Miller is the new chief of chaplains of the 
U. S. Army, 


tion of hourly and daily responsibilities have made him 
older than his years. Treat this as a fact but not as a 
problem. 

The number of men with psychiatric disorders of such 
a degree of severity as to make impossible normal living 
will be relatively few. The overwhelming majority of the 
veterans will return to civilian life with a capacity for sus- 
tained duty and a passion for the blessings of a normal 
life with home and family. It must be remembered that 
these men have met the exacting demands of separation 
from home, regimentation, lack of privacy, extremes of 
climate, hunger, exhaustion, and the danger of bodily in- 
jury. To assume that they will fail now is to go from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, 

In his army service a veteran has demonstrated ability 
to get along well with associates and chance acquaintances 
and to observe the rules and regulations without any im- 
pairment of initiative or aggressiveness. He may not have 
the conventional standards and attitudes of the community 
he left, but his attitudes and standards will not be lowered 
but will be broadened and more adaptable. 

A profit can be found in the sharpening of his intelli- 
gence and in the stability that he has acquired from the 
responsibility of army service. To think of the veteran as 
being emotionally unstable, unreliable, and as possessing 
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psychopathic tendencies when he has demonstrated such 
durable characteristics during his service is to prove one- 
self a very poor observer and analyst. 

The veteran will possess tenacity of purpose and in most 
instances will have learned to fix definite objectives for his 
postwar life. The very process of-selective service in which 
the fit are chosen is an important factor to be considered 
in thinking of the veteran as a pyked man rather than 
a problem. 

Fortunately, unwarranted is most of the apprehension 
concerning disturbed personality, which we called shell 
shock in the last war. Most disturbed personalities were 
that way, potentially, or in a degree, when they joined the 
colors. They will go back to homes and communities which 
understand them. They can be absorbed rather easily. Dis- 
figured bodies, and the mental conflict that may accompany 
them, will need careful, prayerful handling. Here is a field 
for the finest of guidance. The vast majority of returnees 
to their old homes will slip back into community life with 
the aid of understanding kinsfolk and friends. 

And so, when the soldier returns, he will not fit a gen- 


eralization. He may be coming from the swampy, malaria- 
infected South Pacific. He may come from glamorous 
Hawaii. He may come from peaceful Panama. He may 


come from the fogs of London, with its nerve-racking buzz- 
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bombs and flying telephone poles, or he may come from an 
action field in Normandy or the Rhineland. It may be that 
he comes from a prison camp, where he was ‘detained by 
the enemy.’’ Do I make my point that forty lads coming 
back from forty fronts may have had forty very different 
experiences? The little homeside church that bade them 
Godspeed and a safe return so many months ago will have 
to deal with them as individuals. 

A word of reassurance might well be spoken concerning 
those who suffer from combat fatigue. This assurance is 
found in the following statement issued by the Surgeon- 
General’s office: ‘Colonel William C. Menninger, Chief, 
Division of Neuro-Psychiatry, Surgeon-General’s Office, says 
that thus far in the war we have returned to duty with their 
units after a brief treatment behind the lines sixty per 
cent of the fighting men suffering from combat fatigue. 
Seventy-five per cent of the remainder have been returned 
to further duty in the army and a very high percentage of 
the balance to normal civilian living.”’ 

Thus, when one views these figures the reaction should 
be one of optimism and hope rather than of gloom and 
despair. Yes, some will come back disabled and handi- 
capped, but we must not underestimate the fortitude of 
spirit and its healing capacity. Don’t sell the battle-tested 
veteran short in the inner life. He will make it.—(RNS.) 


Present Failure, Future Hope 
By RUSSELL C. STROUP* 


OME OF THE published comments on my articles on 
S “The Church and the Service Man,” which appeared 
in these columns and in Harper's Magazine, do me a 
grave injustice which is of little importance were it not that 
in so doing they cause me to seem to suggest that all of our 
service men are indifferent to the 
church. This is unfair to the thousands 
of young men whom I have known in 
camp and combat who retain a deep and 
abiding affection for the Church of 
Jesus Christ. Many of them were good 
members when they entered the Service. 
Most of these will be better members 
when they return. Of this I am certain 
through my personal experience. 
One of the supreme satisfactions 
Chaplain Stroup which I have had as a chaplain has 
been the fellowship of kindred minds which I have found 
in the far-off places of the world, where in the very heat 
of combat I have spent long hours talking with lonely men 
of a church back home which held with their homes a 
high place in their hearts. How many there were who 
shared with me letters from friendly pastors or the pro- 
grams of services which they could not attend, but where 
they were surely present in spirit! It was my privilege to 
write to many ministers when I was overseas telling them 
of devoted members of their flocks who, thanks to the en- 
during influence of their church, continued faithful to the 
Christ whom they had found for themselves at its altar. 
These men I know have been wonderfully sustained and 
strengthened by the blessed influences of their home com- 
munions and will return to that fellowship to become active 
members of the same. 





Church Members in Minority 


The tragedy for our men and for the church which I 
have attempted to emphasize in my articles is that these 
thousands of church members in our armed forces represent 
a minority even as they do in our civilian communities. 
This tragedy is intensified by the fact that the leaders of 
our church have failed to recognize the sobering certainty 
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that we live in a pagan country in which only a minor por- 
tion of our people are actively associated with any church, 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. Just so long as we close 
our eyes to this unpleasant fact we shall fail in the great 
task of evangelism which our Master has committed to us. 
If the laborers in the vineyard spend their time rejoicing 
over the harvest when they have garnered only one-quarter 
of the grain they will have proved themselves unworthy 
servants of the Lord of all. 

What I have said about our soldiers I apply equally to 
our civilians. There is no difference between the two. If 
anything the soldier is apt to be more interested in the 
church than is the man at home. But the facts I empha- 
size are not based solely upon my own experiences nor 
upon letters. I have tried to point our churchmen to the 
challenge contained in census statistics which indicate that 
approximately sixty per cent of our people are not members 
of any church, anywhere. Of the forty per cent who might 
be nominal members we know how tenuous is the tie which 
binds some of them to the church which carries their names 
on its rolls. How many so-called members of any church 
support the same with their presence, their gifts, or their 
prayers? For God’s sake and for the sake of the millions 
of unsaved in America let us not be so blind with com- 
placency as to fail to recognize the fact of our nation’s in- 
difference to the claims of religion! 

As one who dearly loves the church it was not easy for 
me to write as I did. It would have been much more 
pleasant to recall the many men in the army whom I have 
known who were worthy products of our Sunday schools and 
churches. But it is far more important for me to remember 
the hundreds of lads in the outfits I served who, born and 
raised in ‘‘Christian’’ America, had never in their lives at- 
tended a church service, heard a hymn sung, save on the 
radio, a prayer offered, the Bible read, or a sermon 
preached, until they came in contact with our chapel services 
in the army. These are the men forgotten by the church. 
These are the men we dare not fail to remember. 

I am not concerned with those splendid young men who 
are safe in the love of God; secure in the Good Shepherd’s 
fold. But there are other sheep who are not of this fold. 
Them also we must call. It would be true if there were 


only one off on the hills away, but the awful fact is that not 
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ninety and nine but barely thirty and nine are safely laid in 
the shelter of the fold. It is high time we ceased congratu- 
lating ourselves on the success we have achieved and instead 
sought soberly to assess our failures and their cause. There 
is one thing more tragic than the indifference of so large a 
percentage of our people to the claims of the church and 
that is the indifference of the church to the claims of that 
majority of our people, soldiers and civilians alike, who are 
untouched by the saving gospel of Jesus Christ. What I 
have written was intended to arouse myself and others to 
our inescapable responsibility to seek and save those who 
are lost. Surely I failed if the only response to my words 
should be the administration of more soothing syrup to a 
sleeping church by the pleasant assurance that all is well! 
All is far from well, and we had better face the fact if 
we are to make it better. To do so does not discourage me. 
Nothing could discourage me but the failure of the church 
to recognize a tragedy which by God’s grace may become 
our opportunity. Never have I been more certain than 
I am today of the saving power of the crucified Christ. If 
he be lifted up he will draw all men unto himself. I have 
seen men seek the light of that Cross in the camps of this 
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country. I have watched the tempest in the hearts of mer 
calmed by the Master of the sea on the broad reaches of 
the Pacific. I have helped to lead men to the Way in the 
tangled jungles of New Guinea—jungles no more tangled 
than their lives had been. I have heard men on their 
Golgotha of combat cry out to their, crucified Comrade and 
receive his assurance, ‘‘This day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.”’ 


Our Failure Is Not His 

Pagan America points our churches to their failure to 
present the gospel of Christ with power. But our failure is 
not his! A famished world still finds in him the Bread of 
Life which alone can satisfy the hunger of the soul. The 
very eagerness of men to receive that Bread which I have 
noted, coupled with their indifference to the church which 
is evidenced by their absence from it, emphasizes both our 
present failure and our future hope. I am convinced that 
a revived church preaching the gospel of Christ, changing 
the lives of men, and building the Kingdom of God can and 
will break down the walls of indifference which separate the 
unsaved from their Savior and bring the lost sheep of the 
world to the security of the Shepherd’s fold. 


Use Our Chaplains! 


By MARSHALL W. DOGGETT, JR.* 


HE VAST MAJORITY of our chaplains have little or 

no connection with our church except their member- 

ship in presbytery and the general liaison work of the 
Defense Service Council. And in many instances due to the 
new faces in presbytery and years of absence the memory 
of them is fading there. They are literally scattered to 
the four corners of the earth, and their homes, too, are 
broken up. Their families are in all probability living out- 
side the bounds of presbytery and frequently even beyond 
the bounds of the Assembly. Will these ‘‘sheep’’ outside 
the ecclesiastical fold find a place when they return? 

The chaplain is busy now; none has a part-time job in 
the service. He is on the job seven days a week, giving the 
best that’s in him for the spiritual life of the men on his 
ship, station, or in his battalion. True, his efforts at times 
are thwarted and there are experiences of frustration and 
discouragement, but he continues to serve in spite of this. 
He has learned both the meaning and value of the words of 
the ‘‘skipper” to his chaplain, ‘‘Padre, don’t ever let a little 
resistance stop you!”’ 

Still there come those moments alone with his thoughts 
or by chance a meeting with another Presbyterian chaplain. 
And often the thoughts or conversation turn toward the 
future: How will we get back into the civilian pastorate? 
Where will we be given a chance to serve? Will there 
be only small fields open where, at best, the opportunity is 
very limited? Must we begin our ministry all over again— 
where we were when we left the seminary? Will we be able 
to take care of our obligations to our families if we have to 
start again? 
nature arise. 


And countless other questions of a similar 
More than once the question has been voiced, 
“Will we be able to get back and serve in our own church 
or will we be forced to turn to some other denomination 
to find a place to serve?” 

No chaplain thinks he should come back as a ““conquer- 
ing hero” and have undue deference shown him. Perhaps 
without exception all he asks is to be used to advantage 
lor the advancement of the Kingdom of Christ. Many with 
whom I have talked believe (yet with all modesty) their 
usefulness will have increased because of their experiences. 
Numbers feel a new responsibility thrust upon them and are 

*Naval Doggett, recently returned from duty 
in the Pacific, is now stationed in Norfolk, Va. Betore en- 
tering the chaplaincy he was pastor in Beeville, Texas. 
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praying that our church will help them meet it. 

Only recently the Foreign Missions Committee sent a let- 
ter to every chaplain asking for volunters to help rebuild 
the sadly depleted strength of our missionary personnel. 
Probably only a limited number can respond to this call and 
challenge due both to age and to the necessity for lengthy 
linguistic training. This, though, is a concrete effort on a 
constructive program deserving the highest commendation 
of our church. 


Strategic Places in Cities 

But there is another field largely untouched at the mo- 
ment, sadly neglected by our church, and one of tremendous 
challenge that would take courage, vision, initiative, and 
hard work. It would offer a great appeal and would utilize 
to advantage the training chapiains have received in the 
service. The opportunity is almost unlimited. I speak of 
the many strategic places within the bounds of our Assem- 
bly where new churches—WITH A FUTURE—can be estab- 
lished. In suburbs and residential sections of our cities not 
less than a hundred such openings exist. A few years ago, 
in San Antonio, Texas, when such a survey was conducted 
three sections were definitely marked out. If chaplains are 
offered such fields in which to work, a reasonable amount 
of financial security for the early years (not over four or 
five), help in the initial cost of well-located property, and 
the blessings of the well-established churches in the vicinity 
—there is every reason to believe that many of them would 
welcome the opportunity. He has the tremendous ad- 
vantage of having been trained to work with people of 
all evangelical faiths—(or of no faith)—-such as he would 
find his parish to be. The challenge of evangelism is his 
already; here he can use it! And the result will be a phe- 
nomenal growth of our church’s strength and usefulness. 

Fortunately, a number of our stronger churches will want 
to cooperate in such a work. Indisputable evidence is avail- 
able to show that all churches concerned have profited by 
similar programs being instituted; colonization and expan- 
sion brings new spiritual life to all. The Great Commission 
still holds good! Our church, with a vision, can grow and 
increase in service for our Master’s Kingdom. 

With faith, prayer, and hard work on the part of re- 
turning chaplains fields will be CREATED to take care 
of them—provided our church has the kindred vision and 
courage the chaplains bring home to their tasks. 
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EDITORIAL. 


When the Boys Come Home 

Much of this week’s issue is given 
over to articles which are concerned 
with men and women in the armed 
forces of this country and, particularly, 
the responsibility which the church faces 
in ministering to their needs in train- 
ing, in combat and in their demobili- 
zation. As we see it, the church has 
three outstanding opportunities. 

1. Its Attitude Toward Men. The 
churches which, during the war, have 
followed their members into the service 
and have made them conscious of their 
continuing fellowship in various ways 
will find a gracious response on the part 
of many for whom this ministry has 
been a boon. More’s the pity that the 
vast multitudes of men in the service 
were never related to any church and 
offered no point of contact for such 
efforts. Another opportunity will be 
faced when soldiers come home; when 
those who had a vital relationship to a 
congregation, and those who have been 
stirred to seek a church home, turn to 
some minister and to some church for 
spiritual shelter. Some will be prepared 
to make much of these opportunities as 











they come; some may fumble their 
chances. 
Enough warnings against pseudo- 


psychiatry are being issued on all sides 


to prevent a torrent of _ spiritual 
quackery. Yet, the vogue of ‘‘pastoral 


psychiatry” as contrasted with 
just plain “pastoral counselling,” 
or common, understanding  friend- 


ship and fellowship, has not run 
its course, and the tendency of 
many well-meaning advisers will be to 
enter the preserve of the psychiatrist 
when they should keep out. Bishop Ox- 
nam, in these columns, repeated the 
warning last week. Acting Chief of 
Chaplains Miller in an article in this 
issue suggests the same. 

After all, nothing takes the place of 
good, warm friendship for these men. 
Ministers who can measure up in this 
regard, and congregations which know 
how to give a cordial welcome will not 
fail here. (Why is it that so many of 
our churches fall below those of other 
denominations when it comes to cre- 
ating a warm-hearted, friendly fellow- 
ship?) 

2. An Adequate Church Program. It 
is wishful thinking to suppose, as some 
do, that hordes of soldiers and sailors 
are ready to take a job in the church 
the minute they get home; or to sup- 
pose, as some seem to think, that the 
great program of Sunday school exten- 
sion or some other enterprises which 
the ‘regular’? members ought to have 
been doing all along will be taken over 
bodily by returning service personnel. 
Nowhere is more intelligent thinking 
and planning required than here. 
Though it has a British background, 
Mr. Loveday’s article in this issue will 
prove suggestive. Probably no church 
has done a better job in wartime (or 
peacetime) with a program which en- 
lists participation than the Community 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, about which 
its minister, Roy A. Burkhart, tells in 
“The Church and the Returning Sol- 
dier’’ (Harper’s). 

Men who have been accustomed to 
significant tasks will not be satisfied 
with checking a Sunday school class 
roll once a weék or merely handing 
out a bulletin at the church door. They 
have been engaged in capturing strategic 
objectives in the line of a great advance. 
With a spiritual war to wage in con- 
flict with this world’s principalities and 
powers, there ought to be something 
of the same challenge. If repeated re- 
ports are indicative, many of these men 
will lack the zeal for denominational 
divisiveness and sectarian striving that 
some of their elders have manifested. 
The lines of Christian faith have been 
broad ones across the world; the bar- 
riers between men have been seen to 
be very tenuous, and the issues in other 
realms have dwarfed many denomi- 
national claims to distinction as over 
against the claims of some other Chris- 
tian group. 

Men who have seen the outworking 
of a “superior race” philosophy as in 
the Nazi’s anti-Semitism, or those who 
have witnessed the fury of a rampant 
nationalism which has held individuals 
as pawns, or those who more clearly 
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discern in our religious heritage the 
nourishing roots of our fundamental 
freedoms should have a new appre- 
ciation of the church’s message. The 
chief difficulty may very well be that 
if they see’ our preaching running far 
ahead of our practice they may insist 
upon our catching up with our pro- 
fessed ideals. When we preach the 
love of God, they may want us to demon- 
strate what we mean: when we point 
to the Christian ideal of brotherhood 
among men of whatever race or class, 
they may urge us to move toward it. 
In many ways it may not be half so 
easy as it has ben to proclaim ob- 
jectives which we do not expect to at- 
tempt to reach. 

Nothing will enlist the earnest sup- 
port of the really Christian men and 
women who come back from the wars 
more effectively than the churches which 
plan intelligently for the taking of new 
territory for Christ. May God give us 
thousands of such churches. 

3. Adjustments in Civilian Pursuits. 
Perhaps no more critical problem is 
ahead of our nation than that of turn- 
ing its war facilities to production for 
peace and the transfer of millions of 
workers and fighters to productive jobs 
in industries and activities which will 
offer long time stability and security. 
If the church is concerned about its 
people it must be concerned about what 
they do. This is the Number One prob- 
lem for thousands. | 

Chaplain Doggett’s article in this 
issue stresses the point for the return- 
ing minister. Here the church-at-large 
is and must be concerned to measure 
up in a gracious and effective manner. 
But, for the most part, local churches 
must come to grips with the situation 
in terms of the Jim Smiths who come 
back home and need to find a job. Com- 
mittees made up of influential business 
and professional men in each congrega- 
tion can do much. Individual under- 
standing and help can not only prevent a 
sense of frustration and a feeling of not 
being appreciated, but it can also 
demonstrate the practical outworking of 
Christian service and the kind of fel- 
lowship which ought to undergird the 
household of faith. 





Cords and Stakes 


The true progressive is first of all a 
conservative, that is, one who would 
“conserve”’ the finest values of the past. 
“Every scribe who is instructed unto 
the kingdom of God, is like unto a man 
who bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.’’ To Keep in pro- 
ner relation to Christ we should learn 
from the heavenly bodies. Their orbits 
are the resultant of the perfect balance 
between the forces that pull in and those 
that move forward. 

Isaiah had a vision of a world-wide 
mission. In fulfilling that mission Israel 
was commanded to “lengthen thy cords 
and strengthen thy stakes.” 

Our last Assembly was one of the 
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most progressive and forward-looking 
in the history of our church, and yet it 
did not overlook the necessity for 
strengthening its stakes. 

There was a clear recognition of our 
obligation in matters of social and mo- 
ral welfare, but along with it was the 
most ringing challenge to evangelism 
that has ever been made. 

There was a great call to missions 
coupled with the emphasis on trained 
leadership. Enlarged facilities were set 
as the goal for our foreign mission work, 
and campaigns were authorized for the 
Assembly’s Training School and Still- 
man Institute. 

The Assembly reaffirmed its determi- 
nation to continue to work in coopera- 
tion with other Protestant groups in 
this country and abroad, and at the 
same time sounded the need of personal 
and family religion without which mere 
cooperation would be an empty shell. 

When Dr. Robert E. Speer was preach- 
ing in my church in Birmingham he was 
editing the sermons of his son Elliott, 
who had died shortly before. He gave 
us this quotation from his son’s writ- 
ings. ‘‘Let us go forward, always look- 
ing back to Jesus who is ever before 
us.”’ 

JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 


Driving a Nail 

I have a new appreciation of a cer- 
tain Old Testament verse as a result of 
a recent conversation with James Coad, 
pastor of the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, in Columbus, Ga. Mr. Coad 
was telling how in his early ministry 
he became acquainted with an old sea- 
man who possessed an unusual amount 
of common sense and who knew how to 
give helpful advice without causing of- 
fence. One day he delivered himself 
of a little parable especially apt for 
preachers. 

“T have always noticed,’’ he said, 
“that when a carpenter wants to drive 
a nail, he does not hit it hard at the 
beginning. He taps it gently two or 
three times until it is firmly set in the 
wood and pointed straight in the direc- 
tion in which he wants it to go. Then 
with strong sure strokes he drives it 
home—not half way but all the way, 
until even the head of the nail is partly 
embedded in the wood. A good preacher 
handles the points of his sermons in 
very much the same way.” 

“Further,” he added, ‘‘the carpenter 
often will turn his plank over and clinch 
the nail by bending the point back and 
hammering into the wood. In like man- 
ner, a good preacher knows how to 
clinch his sermon as he comes to the 
end.”’ 

“One thing more,” said the old sea- 
man, “I have noticed that a carpenter 
usually uses rather short nails!” 

Could it be that the problem of get- 
ting people to attend church is primarily 
a pulpit problem? At any rate, I like 
the old seaman’s parable and hope to 
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profit from it personally. 
Old Testament verse it suggested to my 


mind, you perhaps have already guessed of assemblies.” 


it—Ecclesiastes 12:11: “The words of 


As for the the wise are as goads; and as nails well 


fastened are the words of the masters 
(Revised Version). 
J. CALVIN REID. 





BUT SHUN FOOLISH QUESTIONS” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise 
and cummin, and have left undone the 
weightier matters of the law.” Matthew 
23:33. 


HE season of summer presbytery 
meetings is almost upon us. It 
might be a fruitful idea, though it 

is so fantastic it is quite certain no one 
will try it, if someone should be ap- 
pointed to time the 

“. 1 proceedings, item by 
F / item. Football 
coaches do some- 
thing of the sort, 
showing their teams 
afterwards just 
what they did and 
how long it took 
them to do it. If 
any bishop had the 
nerve to do that for 
a presbytery it might touch someone’s 
conscience. 

One thing that might transpire 
through such a check is that the presby- 
tery spends an inordinate amount of 
time on relatively trifling matters. For 
example, in examining the _ sessional 
records note is always taken by the 
auditors as to whether the meetings 
were opened and closed with prayer; 
but when does the presbytery inquire 
whether the sessions transacted any- 
thing worth praying over? The cor- 
rect form of records is no doubt impor- 
tant; but the content of the records is 
far more vital, and yet not a word is 
said about this. What have the elders, 
in their official capacity, been doing with 
their time? Have they done anything 
besides take part in the communion 
service, show their authority over the 
deacons as occasion arises, and meet 
to accept as members the candidates 
whom someone else has brought to 
them? Maybe it is none of the presby- 
tery’s business; but surely if a presby- 
tery has the right to dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s in the records of the ses- 
sions, it might give at least as much 
time to reviewing the activities which 
those records describe. 

Or again, let some one check the time 
given to debate on this item or that. 
The Presbyterian system almost dooms 
us to be legalists and parliamentarians. 
inching along with painful care from 
precedent to precedent. Nevertheless, 
our system does not compel us to ig- 
nore great issues, nor to spend twice the 
time on some technicality that we spend 





Dr. Foreman 


on six weightier matters. The writer 
sat in a presbytery not long ago be- 
side an intelligent and competent elder, 
who leaned over during the proceedings 
(only nothing proceeded) and whis- 
pered, “It is incredible that grown men 
should spend their time like this.”’ It 
was in that same meeting that this 
elder, with too many others, grew tired 
and went home just before one really 
important matter did finally arise for 
discussion, 

For another example: After scores of 
chaplains have been ordained without 
tearing up the Book of Church Order or 
throwing any good traditions to the 
wind, is it really necessary to spend the 
better part of an hour debating on pre- 
cisely what powers a chaplain may, can 
or ought to have under our polity? 
Everybody in the presbytery where this 
point was debated at length wanted the 
young man in question to be a chap- 
lain and was in fact proud of him; but 
to judge from the debate, the queries 
and the expressed misgivings, an out- 
sider might have thought that the pres- 
bytery was fearful lest a hair’s-breadth 
too much ‘“‘power’’ might be put by the 
chaplain to some subversive use. 

The reader is invited to fill in his own 
illustrations—or do most presbyteries 
waste no time? Also, if readers could 
suggest through these pages ways to 
avoid time-killing trifling, the rest of 
us could profit by their counsel. One 
scheme that might be tried is to label 
beforehand the matters which are of 
most importance and limit debate on all 
other matters to a small fraction of the 
available time. Another possible method 
of improvement might be for an elected 
Planning Committee to designate in ad- 
vance some really vital problem and ask 
the brothers to give their best thought 
to it, and then schedule it on the docket 
in accordance with its importance. It 
would not be a bad idea at all to devote 
an entire day to some real consideration 
of theological problems. We take our 
knowledge of God for granted while we 
agonize over percentages. Why not 
take a few percentages for granted, for 
once, and spend our time together in 
deepening our knowledge of God? 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High Scheol Education. 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
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THE CHURCH IN 
ACTION 


Columbus Church Carries 


On Broad Procram for Servicemen 
With more than two million men al- 


ready demobilized the churches of the 
nation are looking more seriously than 
their and 
personnel—for who 
returning to and those 
who continue in the occupation task in 
Europe or in active combat in the Pa- 
cific. Because of the effective work 
which it has done in this area, the Com- 
munity Church of Columbus, Ohio, is 
brought under the spotlight of this de- 
partment this week, 





ever at plans programs for 


service those are 


civilian status 


with a summary 


of its program, as reported by Richard 
C. Norberg, associated with Roy A. 
Burkhart, minister, on the church’s 


’ staff. 

A strong committee 
for returing men. To it 
referred tasks of employment, 
selling and so on. On the committee 
are included parents and wives of serv- 
icemen they make their 
servicemen themselves. 


heads the work 
service are 


coun- 


and, as 
adjustments, 


own 


Five-Point Program 


Keeping in close touch with 
men and the 
is the first part of a five-fold program. 
The Columbus 
through 


service- 


women while in service 


church has done this 
the minister and 
others before the person leaves; by per- 
sonal 


visits by 


answers to all letters that 


friends of servicemen 


come 


(wives or acting 


as stenographers a few hours each 
week); mailing a regular news-letter 
telling about home and the home 
church; sending devotional literature, 
sermons, church bulletins; remember- 
ing them during important seasons 


with gifts, letters and special services 
‘in which they share across the miles. 

A significant part of this program of 
“keeping in touch” includes the people 
at home. The Columbus Community 
church urges them to write letters and 
it teaches them the best kind to write; 


it arranges special services—meditation, 
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candle-lighting, and others—for those 
away from home; it provides spiritual 
resources in times of great anxiety, sor- 
row and doubt: and, when a letter has 
been received from a loved one by the 
minister or the church, the family is 
notified immediately and the bond be- 
tween the home and the 
thereby strengthened. 


church is 


Counselling Service 


The church’s second area of service is 
through an effective counselling pro- 
gram for those at home, assisting in 
preparing parents, wives, children and 
sweethearts with attitudes of under- 
standing, patience, and helpfulness, It 
goes about this responsibility through 


sermons; through discussion groups 
with the minister and other leaders— 
some arranged for wives and _ sweet- 


hearts and others’ for 


through 


parents; and 
individual conferences and in- 
If these are not requested 
are often suggested by the 
Dr. Burkhart tells of the fruit- 
ful use of some who have undergone 
difficult experiences as they go with 
him to help to meet a similar need in 
the life of another. 


terviews. 
then 
church. 


they 


Help for Returnees 


Preparation of a counselling program 
for the is the third area of 
responsibility which the church assumes. 
This committee feels that the minister 
is the to head up this 
program, for if he, in the name of the 
church, has kept contact with the men 
while they have «been away, they will 
come to him first. Therefore, the ur- 
gency of proper preparation of any min- 
ister for such a task is underscored, 
with the hope that any case demanding 
the assistance of any kind of specialist 
will be readily recognized and referred. 

Groups of business and professional 
men are called in to serve as counsel- 
lors, assisting as individuals in the re- 
habilitation program with the _ desire 
that in every case the one who comes 
home will feel that a Christian busi- 
ness man is willing to help him. Co- 
lumbus workers declare that in many 
cases such persons can be of more con- 
structive help than the minister. 


returnees 


logical person 








SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


Memphis, Tennessee 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 


perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address The Registrar. 
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DID YOU KNOW 


1,945 of the 3,502 
Southern Presbyterian churches have 
settled pastors and that 860 more 
have temporary supplies or stated 
supplies? 





—that only 








By R. L. ST. CLAIR e 








Re-Employment Program 

Fourth in the church’s program is its 
assistance in re-employment, enabling 
servicemen to find constructive help and 
facilitating replacement in civilian work, 
A small committee is urged for this part 
of the task. Such a group uses many 
methods to discover just what needs 
must be met; it surveys the possibili- 
ties of placement through members of 
the congregation; it helps businessmen 
and returnees get together; it works 
with other agencies like veterans groups 
and councils of churches so as not to 
duplicate efforts. 


Into the Church's Life 


The final task of the committee is 
to bring these men and women into en- 
riching experiences within the church’s 
program. That means, leaders. say, 
that the church must enrich and make 
more vital its own program, for un- 
less this happens ‘‘soldiers, sailors and 
marines will pass it by for something 
that seems to meet their needs.’’ The 
most important thing to be done, it is 
felt, is to “bring the returning men 
and women into the on-going process, 
giving them opportunity to participate 
as all civilians participate and not segre- 
gating them into separate programs be- 
cause they are servicemen. If neces- 
sary, the church should inaugurate a 
type of program which will lend itself to 
this idea, establishing young couples’ 
groups which can welcome servicemen 
and wives into its fellowship, open 
forums in which all can participate, and 
so on.” 

The church uses the men in jobs 
which can be done by volunteer help, 
since many are unable to enter the field 
of business or industry immediately. 
Leaders find a number who are glad 
to be of service to the church in such 
ways in view of what the church has 
meant to them through its broad pro- 
gram of attention and concern during 
their months or years away from its fel- 
lowship. 





Wanted 
College Hostess and Social As- 
sistant to the Dean at Mary Bald- 
win College. 
L. Wilson Jarman, President, 
Staunton, Virginia. 
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Frank Johns 
Chairman of Board 
Hampden-Sydney 


Pat FE. Hooks 
Chairman of Board 
Austin College 


% 


Neal S. Wood 


Chairman of Board 
Westminster College 


McAlister Carson 
Chairman of Board 
Queens College 


W. Calvin Wells 
Chairman of Board 
Belhaven College 
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J. R. Cowan 
Chairman of Board 
Centre College 


J. MeD. Richards 
Chairman of Board 
Davidson College 















Presidents of Boards of Control of 
Our Colleges 


and the men and women associated with them are rendering un- 
selfish, faithful and devoted service to our Church. 


They are people of experience and vision—homemakers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, bankers, business men, congressmen, educators, and 
ministers. 


They are loyal and true, appreciating their responsibility to 
Church and State and to the youth of their own and the coming 
generation. 


They are planning wisely and well and are holding our Col- 
leges to the purpose for which they were brought into being. 


They clearly see the great need for improvement—-you cannot 
attract Presbyterian youth to cheap institutions which cannot meet 
the requirements of the age in which we live. They are providing 
a broad, cultural education on which technical and professional 
courses may be superimposed. hey must provide a broad, liberal 
education. 


The General Assembly has just instructed its agencies to assist 
these institutions and the controlling synods to undergird them 
with larger financial support. 


Encourage the Presidents and Boards of Control of your Col- 
leges with your sympathetic understanding and prayers and help 
as they seek to meet the serious responsibility and enlarged op- 
portunities of this time. 


Christian Higher Education 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Rev. Wade H. Boggs. D. D., Executive Secretary 
410 Urban Building. Louisville 2. Ky. 














Edmund DD. Campbell 
Chairman of Board 
Mary Baldwin College 


H. P. Mullenex 
Chairman of Board 
Davis & Elkins College 





Sidney W. Farnsworth 
Chairman of Board 
Southwestern, Memphis 
pM we 
Lok aN 









P. H. Thach 
Chairman of Board 
King College 





S. M. Bone 
Chairman of Board 
Arkansas College 





7 a y 
Albert C. Todd 
Chairman of Board 
Presbyterian College 








George Winship 
Chairman of Board 
Agnes Scott College 
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In the Beautiful Alleghenies— 


Greenbrier College 
Founded 1812 


@ Two years college and two years 
college preparatory for girls. 


KING COLLEGE 


Bristol, Tenn. 


Dedicated to Christian education un- 


der Presbyterian auspices. B. A. de- @ An excellent faculty. 

gree. Coeducational. Healthful loca- | © V@Tied curriculum. 

tion in foothills of Blue Ridge Moun- . —— of refinement and ont- 
tains. 78th year. For information @ Unusual] social and recreational ad- 
regarding scholarships, and catalcg, vantages. 

address Tentative Reservations fer 1946 


Accepted 
FRENCH W. THOMPSON, President 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


R. T. L. Liston, Th. M., Ph. D., Pres., 
Box P. 














SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
High School and Junior College Departments accredited through Southern 
Association. Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Long session opens September 18. Reservations now being received. 
For literature and information, write 


THE REGISTRAR, Box U, Kerrville, Texas. 








T. Garnett Tabb Thos. W. Brockenbrough Stuart Ragland 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 


1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia Phone 2-6546 








YES, IT 18 TRUE . THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER 
PENNY IN MiLK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! 


Vir ginia Dairy Co. “The Home of Better Milk” 


ff ey Dial 5-2968 











1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


The fall term for civilians will open September 3. Personal 


and vocational guidance for the student is stressed. 
For further information write 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, PRESIDENT 

















ACCIDENT and SURGICAL 
FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive 
obtainable, clear cut and free from technicalities. 


That's why more than 130,000 have been sold in 
Visginie alone. 


CBT NEED AMD SUPERVIGED BY WRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE 


Home Office 
1300 W. Main St., Richmond 20, Va 





“VIRGINIAS LEADING HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY” 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Julian Lake, Oakland Avenue church, 
Rock Hill, S. C., has accepted a call to 
the First Church, Bristol, Tenn. 

H. L. Ross from Patzcuaro (Mex.) 
to Cuauhtemoc y Leandro Valle, Zita- 
cuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. 

Frank M. Taylor from Aransas Pass, 
Texas, to First church, Durant, Okla., 
August 1. 

John Robertson McMahon, Monmouth, 
Ill., has accepted the calls of Millbrook 
and Wetumpka churches in Alabama, 
effective September 1. 

Melrose S. Avery from Tampa, Fla., 
to 1020 South Street, Key West, Fla. 

Malcolm L. Purcell from Port Arthur, 
Texas, to 3122 Georgetown Street, Hous- 
ton 5, Texas. 

John L. Mitchell, recent graduate of 
the Dallas Theological Seminary, is the 
new pastor at the First church, Cle- 
burne, Texas, with ordination and in- 
stallation scheduled for July 15. 

W. R. Buhler, Indian Trail, N. C., 
has become pastor of the Bethany 
church near Graham, N. C. 

Zach FE. Lewis, Baltimore, Md., has as- 
sumed his new duties as pastor of the 
Armistead Gardens church, of Balti- 
more. 

William Hume, former chaplain in 
the navy, has become pastor of the Oak- 
land Heights church, Meridian, Miss. 

John M. Simpson, Lauderdale, Miss., 
has become pastor of the Versailles, Ky., 
church, 








HONORARY DEGREES 
Hampden-Sydney: Doctors of Divin- 
ity: A. H. Hollingsworth, Jr., Second 


church, Roanoke, Va., and James 
Sprunt, Westminster church, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
MARRIED 


James A. Cogswell and Elizabeth 
Griffin, both of Memphis, were married 


June 11. Mr. Cogswell is now serving 
at the Eastlawn church, Pascagoula, 
Miss. 


Paul J. Coblentz and Adele Alexan- 
der were married at Sherman, Texas, 
June 10. They are now living at Glen- 
ville, W. Va. 


CHAPLAINS 

R. L. Alexander from Opa Locka, 
Fla., to U. S. Naval Air Station, Miami. 

Joe M. Brown from Fleet P. O., New 
York, to Fleet P. O., San Francisco. 

Gower Crosswell, Jr., from San Diego, 
to USNAAS, Thermal, Calif. 

Erwin G. Culley from Corpus Christi 
to Welfare Office, NAS, Clinton, Okla. 

Marshall W. Doggett, Jr., from Fleet 
P. O., San Francisco, to USN Landing 
Craft Supply Dep»t, Norfolk. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Abraham’sPractice of Brotherhood 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 22 
Genesis 13—15; Printed Text 18:1-12 


The first eleven chapters of Genesis 
describe “The Need of a Covenant Peo- 
ple.’ God created man in his own 
image, but man fell from the _ estate 
wherein he was created by sinning 
against God. Sin grew in the human 
race until God determined to destroy all 
mankind—save Noah and his family. 
Sin reappeared in the family of Noah 
and grew again in the human race, un- 
til man as a whole was alienated from 
God and estranged from his brother. 
God then chose one man from out of the 
earth, promising that through him all 
mankind should ultimately be blessed. 

The remaining chapters of Genesis 
describe ‘‘The Founders of the Covenant 
People.” First of all we have the story 
of Abraham. The writer tells us how 
Abram left the idolatrous civilization 
which had developed in the Euphrates 
Valley, to go to the land which God had 
promised to give him, believing that 
ultimately God would bless all mankind 
through his descendants, and how 
Abram’s faith through long experience 
was developed into absolute and per- 
fect trust, 

Last week we had a lesson illustrat- 
ing Abram’s attitude toward God. We 
saw how he left his country, his kin- 
dred, and his father’s house in obe- 
dience to the voice of God that spoke 
within his heart. Our lesson this week 
illustrates Abram’s attitude toward 
man, 


I. Strife 


Abram, we are told, was very rich in 
eattle, in silver, and in gold. H. B. 
Tristam reminds us that in the time of 
Abram there was no permanent posses- 
sion of land except in the immediate 
outskirts of the town, as at Shechem 
or Hebron and, until population in- 
creased, any soil untilled was common 
property to the tribe that roamed over 
the district and to those in amity with 
it. The only claim to property in the 
soil was actual tillage, and while tillage 
was in its infancy excepting on the 
banks of the Nile and Euphrates, the 
sole measure of wealth was the number 
of flocks and herds. The facility which 
existed, therefore, for moving flocks 
from an exhausted pasture to fresh 
ground, according to the season or 
the supply of water, enabled the pa- 
triarchs to count their flocks by the 
thousands. ‘“‘The rich country of Gilead, 
Ammon and Moab was pre-eminently 
the land of sheep pasture as it is to 
this day. [I have sat under the tent 
of a sheik who pastures his sheep in the 
ancient plains of Moab and boasts of 
counting 30,000 in flocks.” The wise 
marketing of his flocks had given Abram 
also a rich store of silver and gold. 

But Lot, Abram’s nephew, who had 
come with him out of Haran, also had 
flocks and herds and tents. He had 
prospered as Abram had prospered. And 


now the “land was not able to bear 
them, that they might dwell together, 
for their substance was great, so that 
they could not dwell together.” 

The two men had lived together 
peaceably so long as their possessions 
were comparatively small. But now, 
with herds vastly augmented, there 
came an increasing need for pasturage, 
the supply of which was insufficient for 
the sheep and cattle of both. It be- 
came increasingly difficult, too, to find 
water enough. ‘Difficulties respecting 
the use of wells is a constant difficulty 
when more than one Bedouin encamp- 
ment has to water its flock from the 
same source.”’ 

And so there was a strife between the 
herdsmen of Abram’s cattle and the 
herdsmen of Lot’s cattle, strife no doubt 
for the fertile fields and easy water. 
Each herdsman was always rushing for 
a new pasture and the slower ones na- 
turally became quarrelsome, when they 
found acre after acre of green herbs 
already eaten and trampled. The strife, 
we are told, arose not between Abram 
and Lot, but only between their serv- 
ants, but there was increasing danger 
that the quarrel would spread to the 
masters as well. (See vs. 3.) 

The whole situation was complicated 
by the fact that the Canaanite and the 
Perizzite dwelt then in the land. The 
Canaanites were the original inhabitants 
of the land. The Perizzites were prob- 
ably not a tribe, but simply the native 
villagers or peasantry. Their presence 
made the dissension between the Hebrew 
camps not only unbecoming but posi- 
tively dangerous. Jealous of the wealth 
of the strangers, they might be glad of 
a pretext for attacking them singly. 

“The whole situation,’’ says Lynn H. 
Hough, ‘‘was full of uncomfortable ten- 
sion and unhappy possibilities. Neither 
man had wanted to face such a problem. 
Neither man had done anything con- 
sciously to produce the problem. But 
here it was. There was no way to ig- 
nore it. There was no way to get around 
it. The only solution would come by 
facing the situation frankly and work- 
ing out some method of separation. 

“The importance of all this lies just 
in the fact that it is typical of so many 
human experiences. Two men walk in 
a common path of hearty friendship. 
Then in some strange fashion their in- 
terests diverge. Then comes a test to 
the character of both men. The busi- 
ness world is full of such experiences. 
The social life of any town is not fol- 
lowed far until it brings to light a test 
of friendship in which just these ele- 
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ments are prominent. The disconcert- 
ing fact is just the surprise of the whole 
situation. It is as if nature suddenly 
lifted a wall between ourselves and our 
friends.”’ 

In a slightly different sense the prob- 
lem that Abram and Lot faced is the 
problem of capital and labor, the prob- 
lem that the nations of the world face, 
as they seek to avoid the economic war- 
fare which is a prelude to military con- 
flict. Back of tariffs, and trade agree- 
ments, and social security legislation, 
and the demand for higher wages, and 
the attempts to curb the labor unions, 
and the colonial policy of Great Britain 
and the United States are opposing 
economic interests. In Abram’s day life 
was simple, relationships were personal 
(there was no absentee ownership, no 
great corporations), but at heart it was 
the same conflict which manifests itself 
in so many ways in our modern society. 
There are clashing economic interests 
today between individuals, between 
classes, between races, between nations. 
How can these conflicts be settled? Let 
us go back to the story of Abram and 
Lot. 


Il. Settlement, 13:8-13 


Abram settled this incipient strife by 
approaching the problem in a brotherly 
spirit and by making a free and gen- 
erous concession. First, by the mani- 
festation of a brotherly spirit. He said 
to Lot: ‘‘Let there be no strife, I pray 
thee, between me and thee, and between 
my herdsmen and thy herdsmen, for we 
are brethren.”’ 

Dr. Snowden remarks: ‘‘That simple 
appeal to their kinship at once put them 
in pleasant relations and promised a 
speedy and amicable settlement of the 
difficulty. How much depends in our 
relation with others, on the light in 
which we view them and the spirit in 
which we approach them? If we regard 
a man simply as a customer, we may 
try to exploit him and get all we can 
out of him. If we regard him as a com- 
petitor or rival, we may be alert to take 
advantage of him and get the better of 
him. If we regard him as an enemy we 
may be full of hatred against him and 
watch our chance to strike him. But 
if we regard him as our brother, our 
whole attitude and feeling toward him 
will change and we shall be sympathe- 
tic towards him and desire to do him 
good.” 

Abram approached his problem in a 
brotherly spirit. ‘‘We are brethren,” 
he began. Would this approach help 
us as we face our personal problem? 
Can we approach our larger problems, 
the pressing economic problems of the 
present day, in something of the same 
spirit? How would it work for exam- 
ple in industry? In international af- 
fairs? 

In Abram’s case this brotherly atti- 
tude was not a mere pose. He, proved the 
sincerity of his approach by a free and 
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generous concession. He proposed that 
Lot take his choice of the land, and that 
he would take what was left. Abram 
was the elder of the two and the chief 
of the clan; since separation was inevi- 

had every right to the first 
Instead he said to Lot, ‘‘Is not 
Separate 


table, he 
choice. 
the whole land before thee? 
thyself, I pray thee, from me: If thou 
wilt take the left hand, then I will go 
to the right hand; or if thou take the 
right hand, then | will go to the left.” 
Was this a wise offer or not? How far 
should we make concessions in our per- 
sonal differences, in the large economic 
questions that we face in the nation and 
in the world? 
less we are willing to make concessions? 

Lot lifted up his eyes and beheld all 
the Plain of the Jordan, that it was well 
great desidera- 
tum for a man whose wealth consisted 
of flocks and herds) like the 
of the Lord (the garden 
world, we would say), like the land of 
Egypt (the fertility of which was pro- 
verbial). 
of course, that was discernible from the 
height Bethel. The rich plain 
ten to miles broad, through 
which the Jordan flowed, and which we 
have just described, was indeed one part 
of it. On the other side there were the 
rather barren hills of Judea, from two 
thousand to four thousand feet high. 
But this latter prospect had no attrac- 
tion for Lot. Instead of imitating his 
uncle’s magnanimity, he chose quickly 
the fertile river basin and left the bar- 
ren hills to his uncle. ‘‘So Abram dwelt 
in the land of Canaan (the less fertile 
pastures of the mountainous region of 
Southern Palestine) and Lot dwelt in 
the cities of the Plain and moved his 
tents as far as Sodom.” 


Can we expect peace un- 


watered everywhere (a 


garden 
spot of the 


This was not the whole view, 


above 
twelve 


Lot’s choice (1) 
rights of Abram, was 
based on the material attraction of the 
country; (3) ignored the characteristics 
of the people of the land. As the writer 
is careful to point out, “The men of 
Sodom were wicked and sinners against 
Jehovah exceedingly.”” The following 
chapters indicate that the wickedness 
of the land consisted not merely in 
idolatry, or the worship of other gods, 
but in the grossest sort of immorality, 
Lot had fled with Abram away from 
idolatry, but he was willing now for the 


disregarded the 
his senior; (2) 
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sake of material prosperity and ease of 
living to settle again in the very midst 
of a people far worse than the Babylon- 
ians. ‘Lot was a man of the world,” 
says Dr. J. H. Jowett, ‘“‘sharp as a nee- 
dle, having an eye to the main chance. 
He boasted to himself that he always 
took in the whole situation. But he 
had very imperfect sight. He saw ‘all 
the well watered plain of Jordan,’ but 
he overlooked the city of Sodom, and 
the exceedingly wicked and sinful peo- 
And the thing he overlooked was 
the biggest thing in the outlook. It 
was to prove his undoing.” 


ples. 


III. Sequel, 13:14-18 


1. For Abram. ‘Jehovah said unto 
Abram after that Lot was separated 
from him.” Probably Abram was think- 
ing about Lot’s choice, his selfish and 
ungenerous spirit, contiasting the fer- 
tile plains which he had chosen, an 
ideal spot for the pasturage of his flocks, 
with the fertile hills and valleys 
which were left to him, seeking the con- 
solation and strength that comes from 
communion with God. And Jehovah said: 
“Lift up now thine eyes and look from 
the place where thou art, northward and 
southward and eastward and westward.” 
There is a lofty hill near the site of the 
ancient Bethel, from which a wide view 
can be obtained, and Abram is depicted 
as standing on the summit, and seeing 
the country stretching away to the far 
horizon on every side. This, Jehovah 
said, was to be his possession, and in 
the persons of his descendants, so nu- 
merous as to outnumber the grains of 
sand on the seashore, he is to be its 
owner. In this vision Abraham was 
given a glimpse of the advantages that 
were in the rougher, less fertile portion 
that was left to him. 

Nor was Abraham’s reward to be al- 
together in the future. It looked, says 
Snowden, as though Abram had been 
cheated. ‘Yet he developed its sources 
and turned that mountain into fruitful 
fields, and it made him stronger and 
than ever. Presently when a 
coalition of kings from the east came 
sweeping down the Jordan valley, and 
captured Lot and his followers, Abram 
assembled a little army and took after 
them and caught them and forced them 
to give up Lot and to disgorge their 
food (chap. 41). The old man stood 
head and shoulders above his soft, weak- 
ling nephew and was master of the sit- 
uation.” 

2. And What About Lot? The record 
reveals the gradual encroachment of 
worldliness in his soul. He began by 
choosing the plain, then he crept a lit- 
tle nearer and pitched his tent toward 
Sodom (the word indicates that he 
moved ever nearer and nearer). The 
next time we hear of him, he is living 
in the city and mixed up inextricably 
with the people. Even after his rescue 


less 


richer 


by Abram, he returns to the city and 
takes his place in the gate. 


The record 
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reveals also the terrible toll of world- 
liness. In the end Lot lost his influence 
(9:7-9, 14), his peace of mind (II Peter 
2:7-8), his property (19:24), his wife 
(19:16, 24). The fact that Lot’s wife 
found it so hard to tear herself away 
from the doomed city indicates that it 
might have been to please her, perhaps 
to give his daughters better advantages, 
that Lot moved into the city. The last 
loss was the morals of his children 
(19:30f.). 

One of the worst things about world- 
liness is that its full effects often come 
out only in the second generation. A 
man who has been raised in an atmos- 
phere of godliness often makes only mi- 
nor concessions; his children, without 
the same moral and spiritual resources, 
yield themselves more fully to the evil 
of their surroundings. So it was with 
the family of Lot. 


For Further Consideration 


Why is there so much strife in the 
world? Is any large part of it because 
individuals and nations strive over 
things which individuals and nations 
wish to preempt for themselves, which 
they cannot share in common? Is it 
possible in our modern economic, in- 
tensely competitive system, to avoid 
strife? Should such competition be 
regulated by the state, or should it be 
left to the goodwill, or bargaining power 
of the contestants? Does our modern 
competitive state make it easy, difficult, 
or impossible to be a Christian? 

Name some means and methods by 
which we can generally settle our quar- 
rels peaceably? Does this apply to in- 
dustrial strife, to international conflict? 
When should a Christian yield his 
rights? When is it right to insist upon 
one’s rights? When is it unwise? When 
is it wrong? When is a person mag- 
nanimous? 

How do men make Lot’s choice to- 
day? What factors should be taken into 
account in the choice of a school for 
one’s self, or one’s children? In the 
choice of one’s friends and associates? 
In the choice of one’s home? How much 
weight should be given to the moral and 
religious element? How does encroach- 
ing worldliness manifest itself today? 
Can you give any illustrations of its 
toll-on the second generation? Does 
wealth make it easier or harder to train 
one’s children? Why? 


Assembly Agencies Report Receipts 
For First Quarter of Church Year 


Receipts by the Assembly’s agencies 
for the first quarter of the church year, 
ending June 30, are reported as fol- 
lows: 

Assembly’s Training School 
mond), $7,673; increase, $4,122. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $8,066; increase, $705. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $35,097; increase, 
$8,781. 

Home Missions 
increase, $9,263. 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $118,- 
455; decrease, $1,393. This does not 
include the elders’ and deacons’ fund, 
$1,399. 


(Rich- 


(Atlanta), $59,432; 
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BOOK SECTION 





Soldiers See Missions 


THEY FOUND THE CHURCH 
THERE. By Henry P. Van Dusen. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1945. Pp. 
148 (indexed). $1.75. 

Dr. Walter Judd says, “When mis- 
sionaries went to the islands of the Pa- 
cific fifty or a hundred years ago they 
did not go in order to provide a place 
to receive American boys who might 
drop from the skies in parachutes in 
this war; they went because they could 
see and could feel the compulsion of 
the Christian faith.” 

Now Dr. Van Dusen tells what mul- 
titudes of these boys have discovered 
about missions, and the missionaries and 
about the Christian faith. Based on 
hundreds of letters which were written 
home by boys in the armed forces, this 
book tells in fuller fashion what Dr. 
Van Dusen wrote in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Some testimonies: 

From New Guinea: “I had a few men- 
tal reservations as to the value of for- 
eign missions. I have had all my 
doubts erased. Certainly I have been 
very much mistaken in underestimating 
the importance of the self-sacrificing 
lives ot missionaries.”’ 

From Africa: ‘“‘The best cure for 
atheism would be a few days spent with 
the missionaries here, and incidentally 
the best example of church unity one 
could ask for is provided by the Prot- 
estant Church of Africa.” 

“If people could only see, they would 
understand.”’ 

‘“‘Now that I have seen; I sure am go- 
ing to be a different Christian.”’ 

Says Dr. Van Dusen: ‘‘The missionary 
endeavors of the Christian churches 
have never received a vindication so 


definitive and so unchallengeable as 
that which is coming to them today 
through this new ‘laymen’s inquiry.’ 


: . No enterprise in history aimed at 
the amelioration of humankind and the 
building of a fairer common life has ever 
received more decisive approbation.”’ 

Written by the president-elect of 
New York’s Union Theological Semi- 
nary, a leading member of the Presby- 
terian, U. S. A., board of foreign mis- 
sions, this would be an A-1 study book 
on missions. Toward its close the au- 
thor challenges anyone who has been 
“critical or sceptical or contemptuous 
or even condescendingly benevolent”’ to- 
ward Christian missions to face honestly 
and mercilessly ‘‘whether he has not 
harbored an opinion based on misinfor- 
mation, or more probably upon just 
plain ignorance, whether . . his view 
may not have been stupid and just a 
little ridiculous, and whether his appro- 
priate course may not be a frank and 
humble confession that he was wrong, 
followed by what religion calls repent- 
ance and amendment. . . What is de- 
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manded is conversion, a radical about- 
face.’’ Many men in uniform have been 
so converted; he prays that others may 
be. 

This is a book for men to read. After 
they have read it they will know much 
about the history and present work of 
missions in the Pacific area that they 
have not known before; and they will 
be profoundly grateful for their chance 
to share in so significant an undertak- 
ing. 


PROPHETIC RELIGION. A Journal 
of Christian Faith and Action. Pub- 
lished quarterly by the Fellowship of 
Southern Churchmen, Box 577, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. Pp. 32. 
$1.00 per year. 


Single copies, 25c; 


After a period of non-publication, 
this journal reappears in attractive 
dress and offering a stimulating list of 
articles. Howard Kester reviews the 
first decade of the sponsoring organi- 
zation; T. B. Cowan writes on ‘The 
Prophetic Demand in a South of Ten- 
sion’; there is an article, “He Who 
Speaks for God,’”’ by Walter W. Sikes, 
chairman of the editorial board; “The 
Light of Tyrrell,’’ by Nelle Morton, 
executive secretary of the Fellowship, 
and other significant articles. On this 
publication’s editorial board are two 
members from the family of THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK—Mrs. E. F. 
Horine and J. H. Marion, Jr. This 
issue points to crucial problems for 
Southern Christians. The fall 
promises to discuss another—‘The Fel- 
lowship and Labor.” 


issue 


A. NM. B. 





Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores are 
operated by the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication as a service to 
the membership of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Any book in print may 
be secured from them. The mail 
order department handles orders 
from all over the world. Profits are 
devoted to the Religious Education 
program of our Church. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Richmond 9, Va. Dallas 1, Texas 








THE EIGHTH FEAR. By Lewis 
Robeson Akers. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 


Nashville and New York, 
128. $1.00. 

Nine sermons, counting backwards 
from ‘‘The Eighth Fear” (‘‘The Fear of 
the Lord’’) to ‘“‘Nothing”’ (Biographical 
sermon on Elijah and the rain) cover 
unusual and varied subjects; start from 
ordinary and isolated texts; have out- 
lines and again are simply general mes- 
sages. 

The successful Methodist 
minister, gives a good presentation of 
the opportunities and perils of the 
Christian life. It is interesting to dis- 
cover that seven of the nine sermons use 
Old Testament texts. The Sermon on 
the “Second Chariot’”’ (Joseph’s) not 
only has a creative title but is excellent 
biographical preaching. 

The plan of the book is obtuse, but 
the point is discovered upon reading. 
It has valuable materials and ideas. 

HARRY H. BRYAN. 
Ala. 


1945. Pp. 


author, a 


Bessemer, 
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Your Will 


—lhecomes the law for 
the administration of your 
estate provided it meets a 
few simple requirements. 

Make a will. And re- 
mem!er that you can as- 
sure the protection of the 
estate that must protect 
vour family Ly appointing 
the 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 











Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina. 


Where a Good Past 
Predicts a Better Future 


John R. Cunningham, President 
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Paper's Price—When a California 
broker asked Josephus Daniels, presi- 
dent and publisher of the Raleigh (N. 
C.) News and Observer, the selling price 
of his newspaper, Daniels quoted his an- 
swer to a similar query during World 
War I: “The amount that Secretary Mc- 
Adoo has received for issue of all bonds 
to conduct the war, plus the value of 
my wife and four sons.” Replying to 
the recent inquiry, he wrote, “I would 
state that the same proposition holds 
good, except that you would have to pay 
me in gold the full amount that Mr. 
Morgenthau has received for bonds to 
carry on World War II, plus the added 
value of my nine grandchildren. May 
I say to you that the News and Observer 
is not property. It is a trust and is 
not for sale at any time, to anybody, 
for any price, and I have put it in my 
will that the paper is never to be re- 
garded as property, but to carry on a 
trust for all the people of the state.” 

* - + 

Westminster Press is announcing 
its annual $5,000 award for fiction. 
The statement says, ‘In order to de- 
velop fiction which can dramatize 
forcefully the full power of Christian 
thought and action, the Westminster 
Press has established an annual award 
for a book-length fiction manuscript 
emphasizing the vigorous influence of 
Christian faith in contemporary life 
or in the annals of history.” 

. - . 

How Much Schooling?—Results of a 
comparative study of school enrollment 
in Virginia have been published in the 
University’s News Letter. One table 
shows the percentage of white and Ne- 
gro children entering the first grade 
who reach the fourth, seventh and 
eleventh grades at the normal rate of 
progress. In the summary given below, 
the first line of figures (1) in each case 
is the 1922-23 record; the second line 
(2) is 1939-40 for 4th grade, 1936-37 
for 7th grade, and 1932-33 for 11th 
grade. (Second figures are the latest 
available) : 
4th 
66.2 
80.2 
46.4 20.1 
53.1 29.0 
. . 

One interesting development in re- 
cent months was the coming of Mary 
Alice Jones, the distinguished direc- 
tor of children’s work for the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, to become children’s book edi- 
tor for Rand McNally, publishers. 
Miss Jones has written such books 


7th 
44.4 
56.2 


11th 
21.4 
32.7 
4.7 
9.1 


White (1) 
(2) 
Negro (1) 
(2) 
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“Tell Me About God,” “Tell Me 
About Jesus,” and her 10-cent book, 
“Prayers for Little Children,” has 
sold more than 1,500,000 copies. 
Other 10-cent books, widely popular, 
by the same author include, ‘‘My Own 
Book of Prayers,” “Old Testament 
Stories,”’ and several others, 

. * * 

With the Orthodox—When the Ortho- 
dox Presbyterian General Assembly met 
recently there were fifty ministers and 
twelve elders enrolled. Robert S. Mars- 
den, the only nominee, was named 
Most of the time of the As- 
sembly, according to The Presbyterian 
Guardian, was consumed in debating tne 
ease of Gordon H. Clark (whether he 
has been illegally ordained or not). 
The issue has now been confused by 
technicalities. After much discussion, 
turning upon hair-splitting definitions, 
the matter was referred to an ad in- 
terim committee, no members of which 
shall be from the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, the court of original jurisdic- 
tion. The other time-consuming dis- 
cussion, according to The Guardian, re- 
lated to so-called subsidies which come 
to that journal from the Assembly’s 
executive agencies. Since the paper 
takes sides on controversial issues, this 
was a hard matter to decide, particu- 
larly by those who do not approve of 
the stands the paper takes. Neverthe- 
less, after repeated discussions on sev- 
eral days, the ‘‘subsidies’’ were con- 
tinued. The paper calls Dr. Lampe, new 
Presbyterian, USA, moderator, a ‘‘Mod- 
ernist Moderator.’’ 

7 . . 


as 


moderator. 


First printing of Dr. King’s sermon 
on “The Prosperity and Enlargement 
of the Church” completely ex- 
hausted and unfilled orders are on 
hand. A second printing is under 
way. Says President John R. Cun- 
ningham, of Davidson College, order- 
ing 50 copies, “I consider this a note- 
worthy challenge to our denomi- 
nation.” 


is 


~ ” * 

Beacon Rays—Recent terminology used 
by The Christian Beacon, in referring 
to THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
has been very interesting. Not having 
noticed us for some time, it is a bit sur- 
prising to find The Beacon’s editors say- 
ing, ‘‘We have been a very faithful 
reader of this paper.’”’ In an article at- 
tempting to counteract the fine effects 
of the excellent article on ‘‘Interdenomi- 
national. Agencies,’’ by Dr. Randles, 
United Presbyterian minister, reprinted 
by THE OUTLOOK, The Beacon speaks 
of “THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
influential Southern Presbyterian pa- 
per.” Then it talks of “the leaders of 
the (Southern Presbyterian) church, 
who are also the editors of THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK (this is the lib- 
eral element that is controlling the 
Southern Presbyterian Church).” Fi- 
nally, showing an utter lack of appre- 
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ciation of the recent editorial on the 
Assembly’s action regarding the Fed- 
eral Council by Dr. Alexander, The Bea- 
con, still handling its words with aban- 
don, refers to “THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK, modernist organ in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church.’ Since 
The Beacon calls almost anyone who 
does not agree with it and its policies, 
and who will not join its own ‘‘council,”’ 
“‘modernistic,’’” sometimes, ‘‘pacifistic,” 
and sometimes, ‘‘communistic,’’ usually 
all three, we are not deeply disturbed! 
If in the eyes of one of these agitating 
“Forces Disrupting the Churches,” we 
are only one-third to the bad, there is 
some hope yet. 
* * ~ 

It is interesting to observe how 

these fractious, fundamentalist bodies 

view each other. When The Guar- 

dian (Orthodox (!) Presbyterian) 

carried a review of the anti-Federal 

Council book by McIntire, editor of 

The Beacon (Bible(!) Presbyterian), 

The Guardian, while agreeing on the 

main issue, said, ‘Unfortunately, 

there are some extreme statements in 
the book, as when it is said, ‘Dr. But- 
trick could not possibly be saved’ or 

“The Southern Presbyterian Church 

has also passed the redemption 

point.” Then The Guardian’s re- 
viewer asks, “If the Southern Presby- 
terian Church has passed the redemp- 
tion point, why was an attempt made 
by the author in 1942 to present to 
it the platform of the American Coun- 
cil?” 

” * * 

Training for Church Officers—West- 
ern Seminary in Pittsburgh is offering 
special help in the training of church 
officers in cooperation with the Presby- 
tery of Pittsburgh and the ruling el- 
ders’ association of western Pennsyl- 
vania. Courses in doctrine and New 
Testament are offered lay leaders once 
a week over a four-months’ period. 
Many laymen have been asking for a 
better understanding of the Christian 
message and an outline of the strategy 
that may be employed in its expansion. 

+. ~ * 

Chaplain Ellwood C. Nance, in an 
article in Publishers’ Weekly, on 
“Ours is a Reading Army,” writes, 
“T notice many men reading Dr. Harry 

Xmerson Fosdick’s little books on 

‘The Meaning of Faith,’ ‘The Meaning 
of Prayer,’ and ‘The Manhood of the 
Master.’ ‘The Meaning of Faith’ is 
now in its second war, for it was in 
World War I, that I, a G. I. in the 
ranks, discovered this book 

while in a hospital in Germany. This 
little book brought me into the 
church, and later into the ministry. 
It was with me in the Army of Occu- 
pation, through twenty years of my 
civilian ministry. I still have it. I 
have recommended it to thousands of 
young men and women.” 











